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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Tuesday,  June  25,  1935 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

The  first  question  this  morning  comes  from  a  grandmother  —  the  right 
kind  of  grandmother  I  judge  from  her  letter.     She  writes  that  her  seven-year- 
old  grandson  has  just  arrived  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  and  she's  concerned 
about  his  meals  —  what  to  feed  him  and  what  not  to  feed  him.     Cabbage  and 
cheese  are  two  foods  that  she's  in  doubt  about. 

But  let  me  read  you  what  she  writes:     "Ideas  about  food  for  children 
have  changed  so  much  since  I  was  raising  my  own  family  that  I'm  afraid  I'm 
far  behind  the  times.     I  don't  want  to  deprive  this  youngster  in  my  care  of 
any  good  food.     On  the  other  hand,   of  course,  I  don't  want  to  give  him  any 
food  that  is  dangerous.     I  was  always  taught  that  children  should  avoid,  among 
other  things,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  cheese.     I  know  that  tomatoes  have  gone 
into  the  highly  approved  class  since  those  days  —  that  evenbabies  are  drinking 
tomato  juice.     But  what  about  cabbage  and  cheese?" 

Well,  this  grandmother  is  right.     Ideas  about  feeding  children  certainly 
have  changed  in  recent  years.     The  old-fashioned  tendency  to  keep  children  a 
long  time  on  a  baby  diet  has  given  way  to  the  new  practice  of  adding  early  in 
the  child's  life  —  adding  to  his  basic  milk  diet  a  variety  of  wholesome  foods 
that  have  been  prepared  very  simply.     The  diet  of  the  very  young  child  differs 
from  that  of  the  older  one  mainly  in  the  way  the  food  is  cooked  and  served  and 
in  the  amounts  served  at  various  ages.     Mistaken  ideas  about  food  and  food 
superstitions  passed  down  in  families  and  communities  have  kept  many  good  foods 
out  of  the  children's  menu.     This  is  too  bad  because  a  well-chosen  variety  of 
food  makes  good  nutrition  easier.    Also  the  child  who  learns  to  eat  a  variety 
of  food  early  will  profit  by  that  good  food  habit  all  his  life. 

Well,  in  general  then,  almost  every  wholesome  food  is  good  for  a  seven- 
year-old  except  food  that  is  too  rich  in  fat  or  sweet  or  too  highly  seasoned. 
So  for  children  in  general  frying  is  not  a  suitable  method  of  cooking.  And 
rich  sauces  or  too  many  spices  are  on  the  black  list,  too. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  cabbage  and  cheese.     First,  about 
cabbage.    According  to  present-day  ideas,  an  adequate  vegetable  allowance  for 
a  child  includes  at  least  two  servings  of  vegetables  each  day  in  addition  to 
potatoes.    Because  of  their  vitamin  and  mineral  content  the  leafy  vegetables 
like  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  spinach  and  greens  generally  have  a  prominent 
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place  in  the  diet.     So  you  see  that  cabbage  nowadays  is  very  rrrach  on  the  aporoved 
list  if  —  and  there's  a  "big  "if"  here  —  if  it  is  served  raw  and  chopped,  or  if 
it  is  quickly  cooked.     Cabbage  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C  and  also  of  miner- 
als.    Finely  chopped  and  lightly  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  it  is  good  as  a 
sandwich  filler.     Nice  for  children's  picnics.     Or  you  can  serve  it  as  slaw 
with  the  child's  meal.     Or  you  can  chop  and  cook  it  in  milk  until  just  tender  — 
no  longer.     The  old-fashioned,  long-boiled,  dark,   strong  cabbage,  of  course,  is 
no  better  for  children  than  for  grown-ups. 

Nov/  about  cheese.     Here's  another  good  food  for  children,  provided  that 
you  prepare  it  correctly  and  don't  give  the  child  too  much  of  it.     Cheese  is  a 
hearty  food  —  a  concentrated  food.     It  contains  a  good  deal  of  both  fat  and 
protein.    For  children  it  should  be  grated  and  mixed  or  distributed  with  some 
other  food,  usually  a  bland  food,  like  rice  or  cream  sauce  or  macaroni  rather 
than  served  in  a  concentrated  form. 

Bemember  the  talk  we  had  the  other  day  about  ways  to  vary  your  baking- 
powder  biscuit  recipe?    Well,  after  that  talk  came  a  letter  from  a  lady  who 
complained  that  one  of  the  best  of  sweet  biscuit  varieties  was  not  even  men- 
tioned —  quick  coffee  cake.     Well,  we're  glad  to  make  up  for  that  omission 
and  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  it  right  now.     Of  course,  you  know  that 
coffee  cake  isn't  usually  made  with  coffee.     It  gets  it's  name  because  it  goes 
with  coffee.     That  is,  it ' s  a  good  dessert  item  or  nice  on  any  occasion  when 
you're  drinking  coffee. 

The  best  recipe  I  know  for  quick  coffee  cake  calls  for  sugar  and  cut-up 
citron  or  other  candied  fruit  and  chopped  raisins  to  be  mixed  in  the  biscuit 
dough.     Then  you  pat  this  dough  down  in  a  greased  pan  until  it  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick,  and  you  boke  it  for  35  or  40  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.     When  it  is  done,  butter  the  top  and  sprinkle  over  it  a  mixture  of 
chopped  nuts,  cinnamon  and  sugar.     Now  put  the  cake  right  back  in  the  oven 
again  and  let  it  remain  until  the  sugar  begins  to  melt.     You  can  serve  it  hot 
or  cold,  whichever  you  prefer. 

Still  another  biscuit  idea  that  one  of  our  listeners  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  is  the  tiny  sweet  orange  biscuit  for  afternoon  tea.     When  you  have  your 
little  biscuits  all  cut  out  and  ready  for  baking,  break  lumps  of  sugar  in  half, 
dip  each  piece  in  orange  juice,  and  press  one  immediately  into  the  center  of 
each  biscuit.     Then  sprinkle  each  with  grated  orange  rind.     By  the  way,  you 
can  use  orange  juice  insteo.d  of  milk  in  mixing  these  biscuits. 


